THE COMING OF CLIVE                 igg

pay his debt.   Clive hesitated.   Then, with his usual disregard
of death, called out impatiently :

1 Fire, and be d - d !   I said you cheated ; I say so still,
and I will never pay you.'

The astonished young officer, finding his threat ignored,
flung away his pistol, and called him a madman.

When dive's friends commented on the affair, he said
abruptly :

* The man has given me my life, and though I will never pay
him nor associate with him again, I have no right in future to
mention his behaviour at the card-table.1
^ When Madras surrendered without a blow to the French,
Clive was a prisoner of war. At once, as if some spell had
been broken, all his moodiness and sluggishness disappeared
in the face of the great peril threatening the English in India.
The depressed and discontented clerk became changed in one
hour to the man of action, and ambitions sprang up in the
heart of the man who had vainly tried to take his own life.
With a young friend named Maskelyne, afterwards his brother-
in-law, Robert Clive disguised himself in native dress, and the
two comrades kicked the dust of the surrendered city off their
shoes, and made their way through the French and native
lines without being detected. Then they hurried on across
100 miles of native territory to Fort St. David, where
a small garrison of soldiers in the service of the East
India Company, under a gallant officer named Major Stringer
Lawrence, still kept the English flag flying. Here, limp
and footsore, and worn out by the hardships of their long ;
march, they received a warm welcome from the officers and ~,

Clive was soon able to gratify his'new
of action, and during three separate^ assaults ma'de fey ihe j
: French and their allies against Fort , St. David -he.. showed so.
much .coolness and courage that Major Lsrckence rewarded.
him with an ensign's" cofnmlssion.   His daring and absolute
disregard for death was so^conspicubus _that whenever any